Some  Pennsylvania  Folksongs 

Rudyard  Kipling  wrote  of  Pennsylvania  that  within 
her  borders  there  is  "the  memory  of  everything  that 
America  has  been  and  the  knowledge  of  what  it  may 
become.”  Perhaps  this  is  most  clearly  seen  in  the  folk 
songs  of  our  State  . . . where  the  people  speak  in  simple 
language  to  give  us  a reflection  of  their  lives. 

Joining  the  Quakers  here  in  Colonial  days  were  the 
English,  Germans,  Scotch-Irish,  French,  Dutch,  Swedes, 
and  Jews.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Pennsylvania 
welcomed  immigrants  from  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe 
. . . Poles,  Russians,  Slovaks,  Croatians,  and  Italians. 
If  Pennsylvania’s  geography  is  filled  with  contrasts  (in- 
dustrial cities,  rolling  farmland  and  rugged  moun- 
tains), her  folk  songs  are  flavored  by  the  people  who 
have  built  this  state  and  given  it  its  unique  character. 

Here  are  some  of  their  songs: 

JOHN  RILEY 

The  Scotch-Irish  farmers  and  weavers  were  burdened 
with  a program  of  heavy  taxation  and  expropriation  of 
their  lands  by  the  English.  By  1729,  they  began  to 
emigrate  to  America  at  the  rate  of  6,000  per  year  and 
this  number  soon  doubled.  Like  John  Riley,  of  this 
ballad,  many  of  them  “sailed  to  Pennsylvany”  where 
they  could  find  freedom  of  worship  and  free  land  in  the 
west. 

As  I went  walking  one  Monday  morning 
To  take  the  sweet  and  pleasant  air. 

Who  should  I spy  but  a dear  young  maiden 
Whose  cheek  was  like  some  lily  fair. 

I stepped  up  to  her  so  quickly  saying, 

"Would  you  like  to  be  a sailor’s  wife?” 

"Oh,  no,  kind  sir,  I would  rather  tarry 
And  to  live  single  all  my  life.” 

“What  makes  you  differ  from  another’s  wishes. 

I’m  sure  you’re  useful  and  handsome,  too. 

Set  sail  with  me  to  Pennsylvany 
And  to  old  England  bid  adieu.” 

“The  truth,  kind  sir.  I’ll  plainly  tell  you, 

1 could  have  been  married  three  years  ago. 

To  one  John  Riley  who  left  this  country. 

He  is  the  cause  of  all  my  woe.” 
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“I’ll  not  go  with  you  to  Pennsylvany, 

Neither  go  with  you  to  that  distant  shore, 

For  my  heart  is  with  Riley,  I can’t  forget  him 
Although  I may  never  see  him  no  more.” 

Now  when  he  saw  that  she  loved  him  truly. 

He  gave  her  kisses  one,  two  and  three. 

Saying,  "I  am  Riley,  your  long-lost  lover. 

Come  to  relieve  you  of  your  misery.” 

”If  you  be  he  and  your  name  is  Riley, 

I will  go  with  you  to  that  distant  shore. 

Let  us  set  sail  for  Pennsylvany, 

Adieu,  young  friends,  forevermore.” 

OLEANA 

Oleana  (or  Oleona),  Pa.,  is  given  special  attention  in  this 
translation  of  a Norwegian  song,  believed  to  have  been  written 
by  Ditmar  Meidcll  in  mid-19th  century.  Ole  Bull,  for  whom  Ole 
Bull  State  Park  is  named,  was  a famous  Norwegian  violinist  who 
invested  the  earnings  from  his  concert  tours  in  a large  tract  of 
land  in  north-central  Pennsylvania.  Hoping  to  establish  a Nor- 
wegian farming  community  there,  he  and  the  disillusioned  emi- 
grants soon  found  that  the  land  was  not  arable  and  that  the 
land  speculator  who  had  .sold  it  to  Ole  Bull  still  retained 
ownership  to  most  of  it.  This  satiric  song  was  sung  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  an  English  translation  was  made  by 
Peter  Seeger.  It  begins: 

Oh,  to  be  in  Oleana,  that’s  where  I’d  like  to  be. 

Than  be  bound  in  Norway  and  drag  the  chains  of  slavery. 
Chorus;  Ole,  Oleana,  Ole,  Oleana, 

Ole,  ole,  ole,  ole,  ole,  Oleana. 

THE  FROZEN  LOGGER 

Pennsylvania  stood  as  a giant  in  the  lumbering  industry  be- 
tween 1850  and  1870,  when  it  was  second  only  to  New  York 
in  production.  The  men  who  worked  in  the  woods  and  on  the 
rivers  were  a brawling  brawny  set  who  worked  hard  and  drank 
hard.  Along  with  the  billions  of  feet  of  lumber,  these  men  also 
produced  a folklore  which  was  rich  and  varied  . . . tall  tales 
and  lusty  ballads.  The  song  of  “The  Frozen  I.ogger”  illustrates 
this  period. 

PETER  GRAY 

As  a river,  the  Susquehanna  flowed  through  much  of  early 
American  history,  as  a frontier  dividing  line  between  settler 
and  Indians,  as  a safety  moat  for  Continental  Congress  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  as  an  important  waterway  for  Pennsyl- 
vania’s once  vast  lumbering  industry,  and  as  part  of  the  canal 
system  to  move  goods  to  foreign  markets  via  the  port  of  Baltimore. 
Peter  Gray,  however,  tells  of  other  and  more  personal  matters 
along  the  Susquehanna.  Its  tongue-in-cheek  treatment  of  a sad 
love  tale  is  all  the  more  humorous  for  its  haunting  minor  key. 
Once  on  a time  there  lived  a man,  his  name  was  Peter  Gray 
He  lived  down  in  that  'ere  town  called  Penn-syl-van-i-a. 

Chorus: 

Blow  ye  winds  of  morning. 

Blow  ye  winds,  heigh  hoi 
Blow  ye  winds  of  morning. 

Blow,  blow,  blowl 

Now  Peter  fell  in  love  with  a nice  young  girl. 

The  first  three  letters  of  her  name  were  Lucy,  Annie,  Pearl. 

Just  as  they  were  about  to  wed,  her  father  did  say,  “No.” 

And  Quincidently  she  was  sent  beyond  the  O-hi-o. 

When  Peter  heard  his  love  was  lost,  he  knew  not  what  to  say 
He’d  half  a mind  to  jump  into  the  Sus-que-hann-i-a. 

Now  Peter  went  away  out  West  to  seek  his  fort-i-an. 

But  he  was  caught  and  scalp-i-ed  by  a bloodie  Ind  i an. 

When  Lucy  heard  of  this  bad  news  about  poor  Peter  Gray, 

She  wept,  and  wept,  and  wep-i-ed  her  poor  sweet  life  away. 

OIL  ON  THE  BRAIN 

With  the  successful  drilling  for  oil  by  Edwin  Drake  in  18,59  in 
the  Titusville  area  of  our  state,  a new  industry  was  born. 
Fortunes  rose  and  fell  overnight  and  legends  grew  with  them. 
In  1865,  a real  gusher  was  discovered  in  the  Pithole  Creek  area 
and  seemingly  overnight,  Pithole  City  grew  into  a city  of 
15,000  . . . complete  with  newspaper,  hotels,  saloons  and  many 
odd  and  wonderful  characters  . . . 

The  Yankees  boast  that  they  make  clocks. 

Which  just  beat  all  creation. 

They  never  made  one  could  keep  time 
With  our  great  speculation. 

Our  stocks,  like  clocks,  go  with  a Spring, 

Wind  up,  run  down  again. 

But  all  our  Strikes  are  sure  to  cause  Oil  on  the  Brain. 

Chorus:  Stock’s  par,  stock’s  up,  then  on  the  wane. 

Everybody’s  troubled  with  Oil  on  the  Brain. 


There’s  neighbor  Smith,  a poor  young  man 
Who  couldn’t  raise  a dime. 

Had  clothes  which  boasted  many  rents 
,\nd  took  his  “nip”  in  time. 

But  now  he’s  clad  in  Dandy  style 
With  diamonds,  kids  and  cane. 

And  his  success  was  owing  to  Oil  on  the  Brain. 

The  Lawyers,  Doctors,  Hatters,  Clerks, 

Industrious  and  lazy. 

Have  put  their  money  all  in  stocks 
In  fact  have  gone  “oil  crazy,” 

They’d  better  stick  to  briefs  and  pills 
Hot  irons,  ink  and  pen. 

Or  they  will  kick  the  bucket  from  Oil  on  the  Brain. 

Poor  Mrs.  Jones  was  taken  ill. 

The  Doctors  gave  her  up. 

They  lost  the  confidence  they  had 
In  lancet,  leech  and  cup. 

Affliction  sore  long  time  she  bore. 

Physicians  were  in  vain, 

.And  she  at  last  expired  of  Oil  on  the  Brain. 

There’s  “Maple  shade,”  “Excelsior,” 

“Bull  creek,”  “Big  tank,”  ’’Dalzell,” 

And  “Keystone,”  “Star,”  “Venango,”  “Briggs” 

“Organic”  and  “Farrell,” 

“Petroleum,”  “Saint  Nicholas,” 

“Corn  Planter,”  “New  Creek  vein,” 

Sure,  ’tis  no  wonder  many  have  Oil  on  the  BrainI 

AVONDALE  MINE  DISASTER 
“On  the  sixth  day  of  September,  eighteen  sixty-nine.  . .” 
this  traditional  ballad  opens  with  the  date  of  the  first  major 
disaster  in  the  anthracite  industry.  George  Korson  recorded  it 
in  Wilkes-Barre  almost  80  years  later  . . . and  today  it  still  carries 
the  agonizing  lament  for  the  110  men  and  boys  who  died 
then  . . . and  for  all  those  who  have  perished  since  in  the  coal 
mines. 

Good  Christians  all,  both  great  and  small, 

I pray  you  lend  an  ear. 

And  listen  with  attention. 

While  the  truth  I will  declare; 

When  you  hear  this  lamentation, 

'Twill  cause  you  to  weep  and  wail. 

About  the  suffocation 
In  the  mines  of  Avondale. 

On  the  Sixth  day  of  September, 

Eighteen  sixty-nine. 

Those  miners  all  then  got  a call 
To  go  work  in  the  mine; 

But  little  did  they  think  that  (day) 

That  death  would  soon  prevail 
Before  they  would  return  again  from 
The  mines  of  Avondale. 

The  women  and  their  children. 

Their  hearts  were  filled  with  joy 
To  see  their  men  go  to  their  work 
Likewise  every  boy; 

But  a dismal  sight  in  broad  daylight. 

Soon  made  them  turn  pale. 

When  they  saw  the  breaker  burning 
O’er  the  mines  of  Avondale. 

From  here  and  there  and  everywhere. 

They  gathered  in  a crowd. 

Some  tearing  off  their  clothes  and  hair. 

And  crying  out  aloud— 

“Get  out  our  husbands  and  our  sons. 

Death  he’s  going  to  steal 
Their  lives  away  without  delay 
In  the  mines  of  Avondale.” 

A consultation  then  was  held 
‘Twas  asked  who’d  volunteer 
For  to  go  down  this  dismal  shaft 
To  seek  their  comrades  dear; 

Two  Welshmen  brave,  without  dismay. 

And  courage  without  fail. 

Went  down  the  shaft,  without  delay. 

In  the  mines  of  Avondale. 

When  at  the  bottom  they  arrived. 

And  thought  to  make  their  way. 

One  of  them  died  for  want  of  air. 

While  the  other  in  great  dismay. 

He  gave  a sign  to  hoist  him  up. 

To  tell  the  dreadful  tale. 

That  all  were  lost  forever 
In  the  mines  of  Avondale. 
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Every  effort  then  took  plate 
To  send  down  some  fresh  air; 

The  men  that  next  went  down  again 
They  took  of  them  good  care; 

And  traversed  through  the  chambers, 

And  this  time  did  not  fail 
fn  finding  those  dead  bodies 
fn  the  mines  of  Avondale. 

Sixty-seven  was  the  number 
That  in  a heap  were  found. 

It  seemd  that  they  were  bewailing 
Their  fate  underneath  the  ground; 

They  found  the  father  with  his  son 
Clasped  in  his  arms  so  pale. 

It  was  a heart-rending  scene 
In  the  mines  of  Avondale. 

Now  to  conclude,  and  make  an  end, 

Tlieir  number  I’ll  pen  down— 

•A  hundred  and  ten  of  brave  strong  men 
Were  smothered  underground; 

They’re  in  their  graves  till  the  last  day. 

Their  widows  may  bewail. 

And  the  orphans’  cries  they  rend  the  skies 
All  around  through  Avondale! 

UNION  MAN 

In  this  lively  song,  with  remarkable  economy  of  words,  the 
singer  sings  of  his  troubles  and  of  the  economics  of  his  world 
as  he  sees  it.  The  song  was  made  by  Albert  Morgan  in  the 
Newkirk  Tunnel  Mine  near  Tamaqua,  recorded  by  George 
Korson,  and  is  a favorite  in  the  anthracite  area. 

I think  I sing  that  little  song, 

Hope  I say  it  nothing  wrong, 

Hope  my  song  she  bring  good  cheer. 

Just  like  couple  shots  of  beer. 

Chorus; 

Union  man!  Union  man! 

He  must  have  full  dinner  can; 

A.F.L.,  C.I.O., 

Callin’  strike,  out  she  go! 

We  all  got  contract,  she  expire; 

Mr.  Lewis  mad  like  fire; 

Miners  strikin’  too  much  time. 

Uncle  Sam  take  over  mines. 

We  signin’  contract,  we  get  raise 
After  strikin’  twenty  days. 

Butcher  comes  and  ringin’  bell 
He  raises  price— what  the  hell! 

I’m  drinkin’  too  much  beer  last  night; 

To  go  to  work  I don’t  feel  right. 

In  my  can  some  bread  and  meat, 

I’m  too  dam’  sick  I cannot  eat. 

I fire  shot  at  ten  o’clock. 

Tumble  brushes  full  of  rock. 

Timber  breakin’  o’er  my  head, 

Jeepers  cripes,  I think  I’m  dead! 

DOWN,  DOWN,  DOWN 

William  Keating,  an  anthracite  coal  miner,  sang  this  balled 
of  his  own  making  for  George  Korson  who  recorded  it  for  the 
Library  of  Congress.  An  accurate  account  of  the  miners’  life 
and  work,  it  has  spread  to  Western  Pennsylvania,  too,  where 
it  is  sung  by  miners  there.  The  miners  often  set  up  free  drinks 
tor  the  ballad  singer  in  the  tavern,  following  each  few  verses. 
Bill  Keating  said,  “I  made  as  many  verses  as  I could!”  Here  is 
only  an  excerpt  from  the  original,  which  contained  over  40 
verses! 

With  your  kind  attention,  a song  I will  trill, 

All  ye  who  must  toil  with  the  pick  and  the  drill 
And  sweat  for  your  bread  in  that  hold  in  Oak  Hill, 

That  goes  down,  down,  down. 

When  I was  a boy,  said  my  daddy  to  me; 

“Stay  out  of  the  mines,  take  my  warning,”  said  he. 

”Or  with  dust  you’ll  be  choked  and  a pauper  you’ll  be. 

Broken  down,  down,  down.” 

But  I went  to  Oak  Hill  and  asked  for  a job, 

A mule  for  to  drive,  or  a gangway  to  rob. 

The  boss  said,  ’’Come  out.  Bill,  and  follow  the  mob 
That  goes  down,  down,  down.” 

I was  booked  the  next  day  to  go  down  in  the  mine. 

I goes  into  Tim  Harvey’s  and  samples  some  shine. 

With  a real  near-beer  headache,  I reported  on  time 
To  go  down,  down,  down. 

Said  Pete  McAvoy,  “Here’s  Bill  Keatin’  the  scamp.” 

Just  back,  Pete  supposed,  from  a million-mile  tramp. 

Then  he  showed  me  the  windie  where  I’d  get  a lamp 
To  go  down,  down,  down. 


The  lamp  man  he  squints  through  the  windie  at  me. 

“Wlial’s  your  name  and  age  and  your  number?  ” said  hr. 

“Bill  Keatin’,  I’m  thirty,  number  twenty-three, 

•Mark  that  down,  down,  down.” 

I said,  ”Mr.  Lamp  Man,  now  don’t  Pave  us  fight; 

Can’t  ye  see  by  me  eyes  I was  boozin’  all  night? 

Sure  the  mines  will  be  dark  and  I’ll  have  to  have  light 
While  I'm  down,  down,  down.” 

Then  I found  the  supply  clerk  for  whom  I inquired. 

He  was  stubborn  as  blazes,  with  malice  all  fired. 

He  gave  me  a lot  of  red  tape  and  the  check  I required 
To  go  down,  down,  down. 

I at  last  had  the  check  that  would  pacify  Jim, 

•So  into  the  windie  I Bung  it  to  him. 

’’Now,”  said  I,  “quit  your  grumblin’  and  give  me  a glim 
To  go  down,  down,  down.” 

A contraption  he  gave  me,  a hose  on  a box, 

’Twas  so  heavy  I thotight  it  was  loaded  with  rocks. 

If  a car  jumped  the  road,  you  could  use  it  for  blocks 
While  you’re  down,  down,  down. 

By  two  rusty  clamps  it’s  attached  to  your  cap. 

And  the  box  it  hangs  onto  your  hip  by  a strap. 

Oh,  the  man  that  transported  them  lamps  to  the  Gap 
May  go  down,  down,  down. 

Then  into  the  office  I sauntered  to  Sam. 

With  a cheery  “Good  mornin’,”  says  I,  “Here  I am. 

With  booze  in  me  bottle  and  beer  in  me  can 
'lo  go  down,  down,  down.” 

He  said,  “Billy,  me  bucko,  how  are  you  today?” 

“Outside  of  a headache,”  I said,  “I’m  O.K. 

I’ve  been  samplin’  the  moonshine  in  every  cafe 
In  the  town,  town,  town.” 

I asked  him  what  tools  would  I need  in  the  place. 

“Very  few,”  said  the  boss  with  a grin  on  his  face. 

“One  number  six  shovel  and  darn  little  space 
While  you’re  down,  down,  down.” 

When  you’re  drivin’  the  gangway  you  need  lots  of  tools. 

And  you  buy  them  yourself,  it’s  the  anthracite  rules. 

But  a laggin’  suffices  to  drive  balky  mules 
When  you’re  down,  down,  down. 

Then  up  to  the  head  of  the  shaft  I made  haste, 

I saluted  the  top  man  and  stood  in  my  place. 

I says,  “Give  me  a cage  for  I’ve  no  time  to  waste. 

Let  me  down,  down  down.” 

“All  aboard  for  the  bottom!”  the  top  man  did  yell. 

We  stepped  on  the  cage,  and  he  gave  her  the  bell. 

Then  from  under  our  feet,  like  a bat  out  o’  hell, 

.She  went  down,  down,  down. 

DEAR  LIZA 

The  ancestor  of  this  song,  an  ancient  German  song,  is  believed 
to  have  been  brought  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  18th  century.  It 
is  known  in  many  versions  . . . Der  Jug  hot  en  Loch.  Liewer 
Heindrich,  and,  here,  in  English.  It  was  apparently  a favorite 
among  the  German  Conestoga  wagoners  and  it  may  have  been  by 
them  that  it  was  carried  into  Western  Pennsylvania,  where  it  is 
also  sung  today. 

There’s  a hole  in  my  bucket,  dear  Liza,  dear  Liza. 

There’s  a hole  in  my  bucket,  dear  Liza,  a hole. 

Then  fix  it,  dear  Henry,  dear  Henry,  dear  Henry, 

Then  fix  it.  dear  Henry,  dear  Henry,  then  fix  it. 

With  what  shall  I fix  it,  dear  Liza,  dear  I.iza, 

With  what  shall  I fix  it,  dear  Liza,  with  what? 

With  a straw,  dear  Henry  . . . 

But  the  straw  is  too  long,  dear  Liza  . . . 

Then  cut  it,  dear  Elenry  . . . 

With  what  shall  I cut  it,  dear  Liza  . . . 

With  an  axe,  dear  Henry  . . . 

But  the  axe  is  too  dull,  dear  Liza  . . . 

Then  sharpen  it,  dear  Henry  . . . 

With  what  shall  I sharpen  it  . . . 

With  a stone  . . . 

But  the  stone  is  too  dry  . . . 

Then  wet  it  . . . 

With  what  shall  I wet  it  . . . 

With  water  . . . 

With  what  shall  I fetch  it  . . . 

With  a bucket  . . . 

But  there’s  a hole  in  my  bucket  . . . (Oh,  the  devil  with  it!) 
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McKeesport  steel  song 

This  song  and  the  next  were  collected  near  Pittsburgh  by 
Jacob  Evanson.  The  first  two  verses  were  sung  traditionally  in 
the  Saris  district  of  Slovakia  and  in  the  Ukraine.  Andrew  Kovaly 
wrote  the  final  verse  here  to  commemorate  the  terrible  accident 
which  killed  his  friend  in  the  mill.  The  friend  died  while  his  wife 
and  children  were  en  route  to  America  and  Mr.  Kovaly  met  them 
in  Pittsburgh  and  had  to  break  the  tragic  news  to  them.  The 
translation  is  by  Peter  Seeger. 

Ah,  my  God,  what’s  in  America? 

Very  many  people  are  going  over  there. 

I will  also  go,  for  I am  still  young; 

God,  the  Lord,  grant  me  good  luck  there. 

I’ll  return  if  I don’t  get  killed 
But  you  wait  for  news  from  me. 

When  you  hear  from  me 
Put  everything  in  order. 

Mount  a raven-black  horse. 

And  come  to  me,  dear  soul  of  mine. 

But  when  she  came  to  McKeesport, 

She  did  not  find  her  husband  alive; 

Only  his  blood  did  she  find 
And  over  it  bitterly  she  cried. 

"Ah,  my  husband,  what  did  you  do. 

Orphaned  these  children  of  ours?” 

"To  these  orphans  of  mine,  my  wife,  say 
That  I lie  in  America. 

Tell  them,  wife  of  mine,  not  to  wait  for  me. 

For  I lie  in  the  American  land." 

AJA  LEJBER  MAN 

Sung  during  the  same  period  as  the  McKeesport  ballad,  at 
the  turn  of  the  century,  this  song  which  was  heard  in  the 
steel-town  taverns,  echoes  the  hopes  of  many  of  the  immigrants 
who  came  here  then.  They  dreamed  of  saving  money  and  send- 
ing for  their  wives,  their  parents,  their  relatives,  so  that  they 
too  could  come  to  America. 

I’m  a labor  man, 

I work  every  day. 

To  myself  I always  figure, 

"How  much  am  I saving. 

How  much  am  I saving  each  week?” 

Comes  the  fifteenth. 

And  also  the  sixteenth. 

I put  a dollar  on  the  bar. 

"Give  everybody  a glass. 

Let  us  drink  on  paydayl” 

From  the  old  country  I received  a letter 
Asking  me  to  send  something. 

So  I sit  down  behind  the  little  table, 

I write  a little  letter— 

I send  ray  wife  a hundred  dollars  on  paydayl 

SOHO  ON  SATURDAY  NIGHT 

This  song  was  learned  from  Julia  Means,  who,  as  a girl, 
heard  her  father  sing  it  in  the  taverns  of  ^ho,  that  section 
of  Pittsburgh  where  many  steel-workers  lived.  In  an  attempt 
to  "clean  up”  Soho,  the  ptolice  were  trying  to  enforce  the  new 
License  Plan  . . . and  the  singer  comments  eloquently  on  its 
efficiency. 

They  tell  us  in  Soho  on  Saturday  night. 

Most  everybody  you  meet  they  are  tight. 

The  men  with  their  bottles. 

Their  wives  with  a can. 

And  young  girls  go  prowling  around  like  a man. 

One  woman  I met.  I’ll  never  forget. 

She  fell  in  a sewer,  and  she  got  soaking  wet. 

The  crowd  gathered  ’round  her  all  thinking  her  dead, 

But  then  she  got  up  and  quickly  she  said: 

Chorus: 

"Oh.  isn’t  it  queer  how  some  women  drink  beer, 

1 hey  drink  and  they  drink  and  get  tight,” 

And  the  new  license  plan. 

Well,  it  ain’t  worth  a damn 
In  Soho  on  Saturday  night. 


Oh,  they  all  tossed  their  drinks, 

Carnegie  did  the  same, 

As  fast  as  they  could  fill  them  up. 

Around  the  drinks  they  came, 

Carnegie  he  got  blind  drunk, 

Oliver  couldn’t  see, 

Frick  was  bad,  but  Mellon  was  a damned  sight  worse  than  mel 

Oh,  isn’t  it  queer  how  some  women  drink  beer. 

They  drink  and  they  drink  and  get  tight. 

And  the  new  license  plan. 

It  ain’t  worth  a damn 
In  Soho  on  Saturday  night! 


THE  FORKS  OF  THE  OHIO 

The  retelling  of  a piece  of  early  Western  Pennsylvania  history 
by  a contemporary  song-writer,  Robert  Schmertz,  closes  this 
sampling  of  the  songs  of  the  Keystone  State.  Prof.  Schmertz  of 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  an  architect,  gives  us  the 
story  of  young  George  Washington  in  a delightful  song  which 
will  help  you  remember  your  history. 

In  1753,  George  Washington  came  to  the  Ohio, 

A year  past  twenty  and  he  had  plenty  of  old  get-up-and-go. 
He  didn’t  seem  to  mind  the  Indians  or  the  ice  and  snow. 

As  George  came  a-looking  and  a-riding  and  a-walking 
To  the  Forks  of  the  Ohio. 

So  George  went  a-looking  and  a-riding  and  a-walking 
To  the  Forks  of  the  Ohio. 

Now  Lord  Dinwiddie,  the  royal  governor  of  Virginia 
Said,  George,  you  better  go  west  a month  or  so. 

See  what  the  Frenchmen  say. 

Just  tell  them  that  the  King  don’t  want  them 
And  they  had  better  go. 

So  George  went  a-looking  and  a-riding  and  a-walking 
To  the  Forks  of  the  Ohio. 

Now,  Queen  Aliquippa  was  the  Indian  skipper 
Of  a tribe  down  Logstown  way, 

George  thought  he’d  better  win  this  lady  Indian 
And  without  delay. 

So  he  took  her  a coat  and  a jug  of  whiskey 
.And  he  stayed  a day  or  so. 

Then  George  came  a-looking  and  a-riding  and  a-walking 
To  the  Forks  of  the  Ohio. 

He  met  with  a trapper  whose  name  was  Christopher  Gist, 

The  hist’ries  say. 

Who  looked  mighty  dapper  in  a coonskin  capper 
And  a buckskin  negligee. 

And  George  said,  Christopher,  let’s  get  traveling, 

Erie’s  where  we’ll  go. 

So  they  both  went  a-Iooking  and  a-riding  and  a-walking 
From  the  Forks  of  the  Ohio. 

George  and  Christopher  kept  on  traveling 
Clear  to  Fort  LeBoeuf, 

George  said,  We’ll  state  ’em  an  ultimatum. 

But  the  Frenchmen  called  their  bluff. 

When  George  said.  Gentlemen,  vite  tout  de  suite. 

The  Commandant  said.  Non! 

So  they  came  back  a-looking  and  a-riding  and  a-walking 
To  the  Forks  of  the  Ohio. 

They  came  back  down  to  the  wide  Allegheny 
.And  they  built  themselves  a raft. 

But  Christopher  he  didn’t  quite  get  the  gist  of  her 
’Cause  he  thought  fore  was  aft. 

And  George  fell  smack  into  the  water 
While  the  wintry  winds  did  blow. 

And  George  came  a-swimraing  and  a-sneezing  and  a-coughing 
To  the  Forks  of  the  Ohio. 

Now  if  you  go  a-riding  or  a-walking  on  a Sunday  afternoon, 

A walk  by  the  river  is  good  for  the  liver 
And  you  might  try  this  tune. 

On  the  very  same  spot  where  George  came  traveling 
Many  years  ago, 

When  George  came  a-looking  and  a-riding  and  a-walking 
7b  the  Forks  of  the  Ohio. 
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